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Gambling, Vice 
Are Still with Us 

Organized Crime Authority Puts 
Blame on Hypocrisy 

(Editor’s Note: This story is the first of a num- 
ber of articles concerned with the problem of or- 
ganized crime in Louisiana which will appear in 
The Times-Picayune. It is not at present the pur- 
pose of these articles to detail specific criminal ac- 
tivity, but rather, in a broad and general way, to 
provide readers with an understanding of the 
problem.) 

By CLARENCE DOUCET 

“It’s said around the country: ‘My God! The 
mob owns New Orleans!’ And they do. They own it 
lock, stock and barrel.” 

Those are the words of Ralph Salerno, a rec- 
ognized authority on organized crime in America. , 
He was the only police officer to serve as organized I 
crime consultant to President Johnson’s Crime Com- 
mission. 

“Now, I come from New York City,” Salerno 
told this reporter. “We’ve got an awful lot of or- - 
ganized crime. We haven’t wiped out the problem. 

We haven’t even appreciably reduced it, but you 
can’t say that the mob owns New York in the same t 
sense that you can say it here. * 

★ ★ ★ j 

“There we are talking about it; there we are f ; 

addressing it; there we are putting together some 
resources; there we are trying to do a job. There 1 
we are trying to change the atmosphere so that it 1 
isn’t a happy one, or an easy one. 

“That’s not true here. You haven’t even be- 
gun to put together any kind of resources. You 
have not even acknowledged that organized crime 
is a problem.” 

More recently Sheriff Alwynn J. Cronvich of 
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Jefferson Parish, domicile of Carlos Marcello, told 
The Times-Picayune: “If organized crime means 
having a family, then we’ve got a Cosa Nostra 
family. He’s here.” 

★ ★ ★ 

U.S. Sen. John McClellan, D-Ark., chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Investigations, in 



the Congressional Record of March 11, 1969, identi- 
fied Carlos Marcello as the “boss” of La Cosa Nos- 
tra in this area. 

In September, 1966, when Marcello was arrest- 
ed at La Stella Restaurant in New York City he 
was in the company of two members of the “Com- 
mission” (the highest ruling body of La Cosa Nos- 
tra) — Joseph Colombo and Carlo Gambino, both 
from New York City — and one other family “boss,” 
Santo Trafficante, of Tampa, Fla. 

When Marcello returned to New Orleans from 
New York City on Sept. 30, 1966, he declared in a 
; fit of anger at New Orleans International Airport — 
“I am the boss of this town.” 

★ "A- 

According to Owen Neff, special attorney for 
the Justice Department in New Orleans, assigned to 
the Organized Crime and Racketeering Section, the 
Marcello statement is important from “an evidenti- 
ary standpoint.” 

Neff is one of 66 special Justice Department 
attorneys across the country assigned to attack the 
problem of organized crime by working with the 
investigative agencies in the field. 

Of Marcello’s statement, he has said: 

“That statement has been testified to by three 
witnesses under oath in a court of law. Yes, when 
he made that statement, he told the facts as they 
really were.” 

★ ★ ★ 

For many Orleanians, and Americans, for that 
matter, there is still the pressing question: “What 
is organized crime?” 

— It is gambling and other vice. 

— It is investing money earned illegally — and 
tax-free — in legitimate business. 

—It is corrupting public officials. 

While this, admittedly, is a vast oversimplifica- 
tion of the problem, there seems to be no single 
and simple definition that in clear-cut fashion out- 
lines the problem to the complete satisfication of 
everyone. 

Is all gambling part and parcel of organized 
crime? No. 

Are all forms of vice part and parcel of orga- 
nized crime? No. 

Nevertheless, gambling exists in New Orleans, 
in Jefferson, in St. Bernard, and in many sections 
of Louisiana. 

★ ★ ★ 

There are hundreds and hundreds of pin-ball 
machines in New Orleans and throughout Louisiana. 
To anyone but the most naive, they exist for one 
purpose — gambling. 

“Law-abiding citizens” in New Orleans and 
throughout Louisiana can place bets with bookies. 
Recently this writer visited a person who called 




several bookmakers from his home, placed Dets, and 
got results of races from Evangeline Downs. 

This is no revelation. Again, anyone but the 
most naive knows this situation exists. 

Can narcotics be obtained in New Orleans? 
Yes.'. : 

'Do leaders and citizens generally support the 
view that “a litle vice is good for the tourist busi- 
ness?” Yes. 

~ k ★ ★ 

Have Marcello interests moved into the area 
of legitimate business? 

Neff, the Justice Department special attorney, 
has said: 

“The infiltration of the organized crime ele- 
ment into legitimate business has occurred right 
here in New Orleans. In 1963, for example, Carlos 
Marcello was carried on the books of the Pelican 
Tomato Company as a commission salesman. He 
was paid $4,200 that year. When the president of 
the company was asked in a court of law what serv- 
ices Marcello performed or what accounts he serv- 
iced to earn the $4,200, there was no explanation. 
All he could say was that business had gotten better 
since Marcello was employed.” 

Ivor A. Trapolin, chairman of the Mayor’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Crime and Delinquency, has 
issued a controversial report that says organized 
crime is moving into many areas of legitimate busi- 
ness in New Orleans, particularly in the area of the 
city’s tourist business. 

The reference is to certain sight-seeing tourist 
services, night clubs and restaurants. 

The vital question becomes: Is it the respon- 
sibility of Trapolin, an individual citizen, to produce 
concrete evidence that can be presented in a court 
of law, to back up the broad statements in his re- 
port to the mayor. 

Again, it would seem that to anyone but the 
most naive, the answer is no. 

★ ★ ★ 

Organized crime is a highly complex and 
sophisticated activity. Law enforcement officers, in- 
cluding those in New Orleans and Jefferson, are the 

first to admit this. 

And while there is much debate over whether 
or not organized crime exists in New Orleans and 
Jefferson (and Louisiana, for that matter) be- 
tween public officials, these points are clear: 

— The Governor’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and the Administration of Criminal Jus- 
tice has a committee on organized crime, headed 
by Sheriff Cronvich, planning ways to combat the 
problem in Louisiana. 

— Intelligence units of the New Orleans and 
Jefferson Parish law enforcement units exist and 
part of their mission is to develop information on 
organized crime. 

— The President’s Crime Commission said Louis- 
iana was one of seven states in the nation where 



organized crime is strongest. 

★ ★ ★ 

What does this all mean? 

Salerno, speaking about New Orleans and 
Louisiana, says it means hypocrisy. 

Gambling is against the law, but people who 
want to gamble know exactly where to go. 

Police are constantly making arrests. Those 
arrested are given fines, and very seldom sent to 
jail. Salerno feels that the sentencing practices gen- 
erally reflect the attitudes of the people. Thus the 
policeman is cast in a role where he must enforce 
laws that the public really doesn’t want enforced. 
This, he says, is what he means by hypocrisy. 

Law enforcement officers can easily become 
the scapegoat in this matter, but once again, any- 
one but the most naive can understand the role of 
the law enforcement officer. 

★ ★ ★ 

If organized crime is to be combatted, the pub- 
lic must be made aware of the extent of the prob- 
lem and its serious implications. 

There is a growing feeling that this can be best 
accomplished by public hearings, similar to those 
conducted on a national level, by a body with sub- 
poena powers. 

And these hearings should address themselves 
not so much to producing evidence that can be 



presented in a court but to showing the public how 

organized crime works. 1 

Says Salerno: 

“I think you would find the universality of 
agreement as to what the problem is and what 
needs to be done. I think the thing that is miss ing 
is the will to get it done. So I think that’s the 
biggest area. I think with all of the interest there is 
the direct thrust of law enforcement — try to get 
evidence and put somebody in jail. That’s fine, but 
I think its the smallest part of the effort. I think 
an equal part would be public education as to what 
it really means and do you really want it. 

He adds: 

“The public has started to understand that 
you don’t stop it with the chief of police; that the 
policy for the chief of police is set with the mayor. 
The policy of the law enforcement in the state is 
set by the governor. . . 

“The point is, if th e mayor of a city wants 

certain traffic regulations rigidly enforced in a giv-: 
en area, it is done. 

“Now if the mayor of this city, or any other 
city, wants the handbooks really locked up (and 
everybody knows where they are), they’ll be really 
locked up and they’ll be properly prosecuted, and . 
they’ll be given the realistic sentences that the law 
provides, but which are very infrequently applied.” 
★ ★ ~k 

(Tomorrow — A closer look at organized crime" 
in New Orleans and Louisiana through the eyes of 
Ralph Salerno.) 




